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A   NORSE    SEA    BATT 
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CONCERNING  THE   BATTLE 

The  battle  of  Svold  was  fought  in  the  year  looo 
between  Olaf  Tryggvason,  King  of  Xonva}^  and 
the  combined  fleets  of  King  Svein  of  Denmark, 
King  Olaf  of  Sweden,  and  Earl  Eric,  son  of  the 
former  Earl  Hakon  of  Norway.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  off  the  western  side  of  the 
island  of  Rugen  in  the  Baltic,  and  resulted  in 
the  annihilation  of  the  eleven  Nonvegian  ships 
engaged  and  in  the  death  of  King  Olaf.  Pro- 
bably the  most  important  of  all  battles  in  the 
Norse  period,  the  accounts  which  have  come 
dow^n  to  us  are  particularly  full,  and  the  drama- 
tic story  is  told  with  great  vigour,  picturesque 
detail  and  personal  incident.  To  realize  the 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  at  this  period,  some 
description  of  the  remarkable  sea  craft  existing 
am.ong  these  nations,  is  necessary.     Though  it 
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is  clear  from  numerous  references  in  the  Sagas, 
that  several  different  classes  of  ships  and  boats 
were  recognized,  for  the  present  purpose  these 
may  be  considered  as  of  two  main  types, 
namel}^  such  as  were  intended  for  use  on  the 
high  sea  or  on  long  voyages,  of  considerable 
freeboard  and  good  sailing  power  ;  and  second- 
ly, the  "  Longship  "  type,  intended  for  use  in 
comparatively  sheltered  waters,  v»'here  they 
were  rowed  more  often  than  sailed,  and  of  a 
long,  low  and  narrow  build,  carrying  a  consider- 
able crew.  Owing  to  the  discovery  of  several 
more  or  less  complete  ships  in  burial  mounds 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  now  been  possible  to 
examine  and  appreciate  t3'pical  craft  of  several 
types  and  periods,  while  the  large  amount  of 
incidental  information  in  the  Sagas  assists  in 
filling  in  many  details  of  the  life  which  these 
sailor  races  lived.  The  ships  were  clinker- 
built  and  double-ended,  the  bow  and  stern 
rising  in  a  sharp  curve  to  a  considerable  height ; 
the  keel  was  slight  and  the  hull  cut  sharply 
away  under  the  water-line  producing  a  flat- 
bottomed  effect ;   vet  the  lines  of  these  vessels 
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display  a  knowledge  and  skill  which  seems  to 
have  disappeared  for  many  centuries  in  the 
mediaeval  craft  which  followed  them.  The 
freeboard  was  low  and  the  rowing  either  over 
the  gunwale  or  through  oar-holes  according  to 
the  size  of  the  ship.  The  mast,  with  stays  but 
no  rigging,  carried  a  single  square  sail  on  a 
cross  yard,  and  the  steering  was  effected  b}^  a 
heavy  curved  oar  working  on  a  pivot  fixed  to 
the  starboard  quarter  of  the  ship,  and  moved 
by  a  tiller  at  right  angles  to  the  oar.  On  the 
larger  ships  the  deck  plan  was  somewhat  com- 
plicated ;  at  the  stern  came  a  high  poop, 
occupied  by  the  steersman  and  the  commander 
of  the  ship,  but  large  enough  to  hold  a  few  men 
as  a  bodyguard  in  time  of  battle.  Immediately 
in  front  of  this  and  at  a  lower  level  was  the 
"  foreroom,"  a  short  space  of  deck  where  there 
were  probably  no  rowers  benches,  but  which  was 
used  as  a  mess  deck  for  the  officers,  trestle  tables 
being  fixed  when  necessary.  Here  also  was  the 
commander's  "  high-seat-chest,"  a  bench 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  Northern  custom, 
formed  also  a  chest  and  contained  a  reserve  of 
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weapons  for  the  crew.  Next,  and  perhaps  at  a 
slightly  lower  level,  came  the  main  deck  or  waist 
of  the  ship,  occupying  about  three  quarters  of 
its  total  length  and  forming  the  division  occu- 
pied by  the  greater  part  of  the  crew.  Here 
were  the  rowers'  benches,  with  chests  or  kit 
bags  containing  the  men's  clothes  and  weapons, 
while  ships'  boats,  spars,  casks  and  other  gear 
would  also  be  stowed  upon  this  deck.  Unlike 
the  galleys  of  southern  nations,  there  was  no 
system  of  chained  slaves,  the  rowers  being 
fighting  men  and  themselves  forming  almost 
the  entire  crew  of  the  ship.  The  oars  were  not 
of  great  length  and  even  on  large  vessels  could 
apparently  be  handled  by  a  single  man,  though 
several  men  were  the  actual  crew  of  each  oar, 
in  order  to  allow  for  ''  banking  "  when  greater 
speed  was  required  or  for  rowing  in  relays. 
In  the  smaller  ships  this  deck  was  practically 
the  floor  boards  resting  on  the  frame  under- 
neath, but  on  larger  vessels  there  was  a  shallow 
hold  below  it.  Towards  the  bow,  another 
fighting-station  where  the  "  f ram-men  "  stood, 
appears  to  coiTespond  as  a  raised  deck  to  the 
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"  foreroom,"  and  these  two  positions  were  con-  **2,  ^ 

sidered  the  most  important  in  the  defence  ofca 


ship  being  always  manned  (especially  in  tlie^  ^ 
case  of  the  forward  position)  by  the  best 
fighters.  Lastly,  at  the  extreme  bow  a  small 
position  existed  on  some  vessels,  again  perhaps 
corresponding  to  the  poop,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  standard  bearer  with  a  few  picked  men. 
Awnings  were  used  to  shelter  the  crew  when 
ships  were  anchored  for  the  night,  a  large  part 
of  the  ship  being  enclosed  with  a  ridge-shaped 
covering,  while  under  the  raised  decks  fore  and 
aft  some  form  of  cabin  no  doubt  existed.  With 
regard  to  King  Olaf  Tryggvason's  great  war- 
ship, the  Loyig  Serpent,  whose  defence  forms 
the  most  stirring  part  of  the  battle — her  build 
was  an  interesting  compromise  between  the 
Longship  and  the  more  sea-going  craft,  and 
she  was  also  of  great  size,  carrying  thirty-four 
oars  a  side,  and  finished  as  "  a  dragon."  This  re- 
markable fancy,  which  later  became  common, 
consisting  in  shaping  and  ornamenting  the 
high  stem-post  into  a  neck  which  carried  a  gold 
dragon's  head  ;    the  painted  sides  of  the  vessel 
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would  perhaps  carry  on  the  idea  to  the  stern 
where  the  corresponding  post  was  fashioned 
into  a  tail,  while  the  sail  would  no  doubt  give  a 
suggestion  of  wings.  This  elaboration  was, 
however,  only  a  part  of  the  magnificence  of  that 
ship,  of  which  even  the  thirteenth  century 
chronicler  Snorri  Sturlason  has  recorded  that 
she  was  the  "  best  build  and  most  costlv  of 
any  ship  that  has  been  in  Xor^vay."  From 
the  ships  which  have  been  unearthed,  especially 
those  of  the  Gokstad  and  Oseburg  finds,  it 
can  be  seen  that  every  detail  even  on  these 
smaller  craft,  from  stem  to  stern,  from  row- 
locks to  bailing  scoops  was  carved,  coloured, 
or  enriched.  What  then  must  have  been  the 
splendour  of  design,  of  fittings  and  of  ornament 
on  this  ship — the  masterpiece  of  a  great  sea- 
King  I  Indeed,  the  traged}^  of  the  battle 
gathers  greater  significance  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  tragedy  of  a  great  ship  as  well  as  that 
of  a  great  king  ;  for  the  Loyig  Serpent,  the  most 
wonderful  vessel  the  North  had  yet  seen,  was 
completed  only  a  few  months  before  the  battle 
and  never  put  to  sea  again  afterwards. 
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As  to  the  size  of  this  ship,  it  is  not  possible 
to  detail  the  interesting  but  distinctl}'  con- 
flicting evidence  bearing  on  its  length  and  on 
the  numbers  of  crew,  but  a  consideration  of  the 
existing  statements  together  with  the  practical 
necessities  as  produced  by  experimental  plan- 
ning, result  in  giving  the  ship  a  length  of  nearly 
200  feet,  a  beam  of  35  to  40  feet,  and  a  total  crew 
of  some  300  men.  Of  the  Norwegian  fleet, 
all  the  eleven  ships  which  actuall}'  took  part 
in  the  battle  were  specially  large,  and  among 
those  of  the  allies  some  may  perhaps  have 
equalled  them,  but  with  regard  to  the  majority 
— the\'  would  have  been  of  the  20  to  25  oar 
type,  go  to  120  feet  long  and  carr^'ing  crews 
which  might  number  from  70  to  130  men. 

The  Heimsh'ingla  of  the  chronicler  Snorri 
Sturlason,  the  less  reliable  01  a f  Tryggvason 
Saga,  together  with  certain  verses  of  poets  that 
bear  upon  the  battle,  represent  the  accounts 
which  the  poem  has  attempted  to  combine  by 
selection,  while  from  general  sources,  detail  and 
descriptions  have  been  added  to  suggest  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  period. 
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As  epic  narrative,  the  Norse  Saga  literature 
at  its  best  is  unsurpassed.  The  method  of 
expression  is  vivid  and  dramatic,  taking  form 
as  the  story  of  an  entirely  impartial  but  sym- 
pathetic onlooker  ;  candour  and  precision  of 
phrase  is  balanced  by  the  irony  and  subtle 
significance  ;  the  heroic  is  saved  from  extrava- 
gance by  the  commonplace  and  the  realistic. 
The  characters  are  drawn  with  suggestive 
restraint,  and  display  a  curiously  intuitive 
wisdom,  standing  as  individuals  against  the 
background  of  a  vast  and  gloomy  nature-W'Orld, 
and  ever  close  to  the  strange  powers  which  lie 
beyond  that  border.  Throughout  all  rings  a 
note  of  power,  at  first  no  doubt  based  on  the 
physical  vigour  of  a  hardy  race,  but  which 
achieves  at  length  something  of  a  spiritual 
grandeur  and  stands  as  the  dominant  character- 
istic of  those  peoples  whose  belief  lay  essentially 
"  in  their  own  might  and  main."  Nowhere 
can  we  find  so  highly  developed  that  proud 
independence  of  spirit,  that  indomitable  striv- 
ing, that  resistance  to  all  odds  and  defiance  of 
ruin,  as   among   those  early   seafarers   of   the 
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North  who,  century  after  century,  by  trade, 
colonizing  or  incursions,  permeated  with  their 
vitality  almost  every  nation  of  the  western 
world. 


SVOLD 
NOTES  A  NORSE  SEA  BATTLE 

Within  Svold  Channel  by  the  Baltic  Sea 
Three  fleets  lay  hidden  in  close  ambuscade  ; 
The    King    of    Denmark    there,  the    King  of 

Swedes, 
And  Eric,  son  of  Hakon,  the  dead  earl 
Who  late  had  ruled  in  Norway. 
Long  had  the}  waited,  till  at  length  drew  near 
II      Olaf  Tryggvason  with  his  famous  fleet, 
To  pass  unwittingly  beside  the  bay 
Sailing  to  Norway  on  his  homeward  course. 
And  well  they  counted  that  with  heavy  odds 
Against    the    heedless    f^eet   in   loose    array, 
Full  easily  destruction  they  could  bring 
Upon  King  Olaf's  ship,  and  make  an  end 
Of  the  proud  monarch  and  his  wide-spread 

rule. 
So  now  upon  the  shore  the  allied  kings 

U 
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Stood  watching  as  each  vessel  passed  the  bay, 
And  marvelled  at  the  splendour  of  their  build, 
Thinking  that  many  a  time  King  Olaf  s  ship, 
The  dread  Long  Serpent  with  her  chosen  crew, 
Sailed  there  before  them. 
But  Eric  bade  them  wait,  until  at  last 
Some  men  began  to  mutter  that  the  earl 
Had  grown  too  fearful  of  the  king's  great  ship  ; 
That  he  had    willed  to  let  the  fleet  escape 
Than  ever  give  them  battle  to  revenge 
Hakon  his  father's  death. 
Answered  Earl  Eric  :    "  Speed  ye  not  so  soon 
To  man  your  ships  and  haste  into  the  war, 
The  fewer  of  King  Olaf's  fleet  to-day 
That  fight  against  us,  swifter  shall  we  be 
To  slay  the  king  and  wdn  the  land  he  rules — 
^layhap   before   the   sun  has   set   this  night, 
Less  bold  and  high  will  be  your  arrogance  !  " 
At  length  a  ship  loomed  up  beyond  the  bay, 
Of  noble  size  and  build,  with  many  men 
Whose  helmets  caught  the  sun. 
"  Now  Olaf  at  the  last !  "  the  kings  cried  out ; 
But  Eric  gave  them  answer  readily  : 
**  Hull  and  striped  sail — these  have  I  met  before. 
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Eriing  of  Jadar  will  be  captain  there, 
And  well  it  is  that  he  should  sail  away, 
Than  with  so  great  a  ship  and  stout  a  crew 
Bear  up  against  us." 

Yet  many  passed  them  by  till  then  appeared 
in  The  ships  of  Earl  Sigvaldi,  known  too  well 
By  traitrous  fame,  when  out  of  Jomsburg  fleet 
He  fled  and  left  his  comrades  to  their  death. 
Now  \\dth  deep-planned  intent  he  led  the  way, 
And  others  followed  on  from  Olaf's  fleet. 
But  from  among  them  one  stood  clear  revealed, 
A  ship  more  splendid  than  all  those  before. 
With  gilded  head  upraised  upon  the  bow,  ' 
And  thick  the  war-shields  shone  along  the  rail, 
And  great  the  woven  sail  that  drove  her  on. 
Then  spake  the    Swedish  king:     "This  one 

indeed 
Should  well  befit  a  lord  of  mighty  name  !  " 
Earl  Eric  answered  :    "  Many  famous  ships 
Besides  the  king's  Long  Serpent   sail  to-day 
In  his  great  fleet,  nor  do  we  yet  behold 
That  which  we  seek." 

Still    they    stood    watching,  until  now    onct 
more 
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Beyond  the  land  showed  up  a  great  ship's  bow, 

And  high  upon  it  they  beheld  the  gleam 

Of  a  bright  golden  dragon. 

Slowly  the  ship  drew  on,  and  all  men  stared 

At  the  strange  length  and  build  and  ornament ; 

For,  greater  than  all  ships  upon  the  sea 

Ran  those  strong  bulwarks,  and  uprose  the  mast, 

Bearing  a  wide-filled  sail ; 

And  numberless  along  her  painted  sides 

Spread  the  o'erlapping  shields,  and  from  the 

deck 
Glittered  the  helmets  and  the  coats  of  mail 
And  read}^  weapons  of  that  chosen  crew. 
Matching  the  ship's  own  splendour. 
But   yet,    among   the  watchers  on  the  shore 
No  one  had  spoken,  for  no    need  there  was 
To  ask,  but  there  in  truth  before  them,  sailed, 
Wondrous  in  size,  in  splendour  and  in  men. 
King  Olaf's  ship. 

Swift  to  the  hearts  of  many  fear  had  leaped 
As  they  gazed  long  in  silence,  and  knew  well 
How  in  that  mighty  ship,  most  certain  fate 
Lurked  with  the  death-blows  doomed  for  many 

men 

B 
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Before  the  evening  came. 

At  last  Earl  Eric  spoke,   and  in   his  voice 

Rang    the    high    challenge    of    a    daring   foe  ; 

"  Such  a  great  ship  indeed,   most   worthy  is 

Of   such    a   king,   and  true  it  has  been  said 

That  far  beyond  all  ships  she  doth  excel, 

As   much   as   Olaf   hath   excelled   all   kings — 

Now  let  us  man  our  fleet  and  put  to  sea  !  ' ' 

Thereat  the  king  of  Denmark  boasted  loud  ; 

"  Mark  ye  the  dragon  there,  upon  those  decks 

Shall  I  stand  high  this  night  ! 

But   anger  burned  within   Earl   Eric's  heart, 

Though  bitter  foe  he  was  to  Olaf's  life, 

Yet  dearer  was  the  name  of  Norway's  realm, 

And    brave    her    men.  and    proud    that    host 

of  ships. 
More  nobly  built  and  manned  than  ever  sailed 
From  Danish  harbour  or  in  Swedish  seas, 
With  these  t^^•o  haughty  kings  ; 
And,    as   men    tell,    he   answered   wrathfuUy, 
That  if  from  Norway,  had  King  Olaf  now 
But  one  such  well-manned  ship,  yet  would  the 

Danes 
With  their  full  host,   never  set  foot  aboard  I 
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Meantime  the  king  had  sailed  towards  the  bav, 
And  saw  before  him  that  two  leading  ships 
Lay  waiting,  near  the  Earl  Sig\^aldi's  fleet, 
\\'here  they  had  marked  some  foe  close  by  the 

shore, 
And  there  had  paused  until  the  king  himself 
With  the  Long  Serpent  and  the  rearmost  ships 
Should  join  them  in  full  strength. 
Then   outspake    Olaf  :     "  Wherefore   wait    ve 

here  ?  " 
'■  King,"   answered  Thorkel  Dydril  from   the 

Crane  ; 
"  Within  the  bay  lies  hid  a  host  of  ships, 
Great   are   their  numbers   and   all  geared   for 

war  ; 
And  wisest  is  the  counsel  to  our  need 
That  we  forthwith  recall  our  scattered  fleet, 
And  wait  until  our  strength  be  reassured 
E'er  we  draw  closer  to  them." 
King  Olaf  turned  upon  the  lofty  poop 
And  gazed  across  the  shimmer  of  the  sea, 
"  Out  with  the  oars,"  he  cried,  "  and  lower  the 

sail ; 
God  shield  my  life  !    from  these  I  will  not  flee, 
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Bear  onward  with  what  ships  ye  have  to-day !  " 
And  so  King  Olaf  with  eleven  ships 
Rowed  swiftly  forsvard,   but  far  out  at  sea 
His  other  ships  passed  on  unknowingl}^ 
Nor  guessed  the  deadly  battle  that  began, 
And  the  king's  bitter  need  for  help  that  day 
Within  the  sound  of  Svold. 
Then  too  the  traitor  Earl  Sigvaldi  fled, 
Who,  with  false  friendship  and  feigned  help  of 

ships, 
Had  led  King  Olaf  to  that  ambuscade, 
Amid  the  waiting  fleets. 

Soon  had  the  king  approached  hard  by  the  bay. 
And   scanned   the   numbers    of    those    crafty 

foes, 
\Miere    three    great    fleets    lay    all    at    once 

revealed — 
Full   seventy   ships   arrayed   against   eleven ; 
Till  as  he  watched,  within  his  fearless  mind 
Foreboding  thoughts  rose  strangely,  that  this 

day 
In  battle  with  such  overwhelming  odds, 
It  must  be  that  his  fated  hour  had  come. 
But  never  sank  the  light  in  those  clear  eyes. 
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And  with  high  heart  he  bade  the  war-horns  blow, 

Upraise  his  own  bright  standard  on  the  bow, 

Marshal  the  ships  into  a  battle-line 

And  lash  them  each  to  each. 

There  in  the  midst  like  a  great  castle's  wall 

Above  the  lesser  buildings  of  a  town, 

Floated   that   stately   ship   most   splendidly ; 

WTiere  from  the  golden  dragon   on   the  bow 

Along  the  decks  to  the  uplifted  stern, 

The  vessel  shone  with  painting  and  with  gilt, 

Carved  and  engraven  timbers,  and  full  store       iv 

Of  warlike  gear  and  weapons. 

Never  before  had  such  a  doughty  crew 

Stood  shield  by  shield  upon   a   ship   of  war 

As  here  beside  the  king. 

Each  had  been   chosen  in  his  great   renown 

For  noble  blood,  for  deeds  of  warlike  fame. 

Or  for  a  champion's  strength  in  mastery. 

Forward  upon  the  bow^  was  Wolf   the   Red 

Bearing  the  king's  own  standard,  there  with 

him 
Kolbiorn  the  marshal  held  the  chief  command, 
Thorstein  and  Vikar,  each  of  dauntless  power. 
On  the  foredeck  a  band  of  famous  men, 
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Vakr  and  Bersi,  Thrand  the  stout, 

Lodvir,  Ogmund  and  Harek  the  keen, 

Thorlin  EisH  and  Ketil  the  high. 

Next,  all  amidships  on  the  rowers'  deck. 

The   greater   numbers   of   that   noble   crew 

Were   arranged  in   close   array,    and   chief   of 

these 
Thorolf    and    I\'ar    Smetta,    and    that    \'0uth 
The  youngest  of  the  crew  yet  with  his  bow 
The   hardest    of    all    shooters,    Einar   named, 
With  many  others,  chosen  man  by  man. 
Nigh  thirt}^  men  aft  at  the  foreroom  stood, 
And  held  their  station  straight  before  the  poop, 
Thorgrim   and  Arnor,    Hallstein   and   Ey\dnd 
Bergthor,  Sigurd,  Arnfin  of  Sogn, 
W^ith   Ketil,   Thord,   and  Biorn   of  Studla. 
Last,  on  the  poop  where  the  carved  stern-post 

rose 
King  Olaf  stood  among  his  bodyguard, 
But   from    the    splendour    of    his   helm    and 

shield. 
And  scarlet  kirtle  that  o'erspread  his  mail. 
He  showed  most  clear  to  friend  and  enemy. 
On  cither  side  the  Serpent  close  were  laid 
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^ 


m.i^ 


The  Crane  and  the  SAo;/?  Serpent,  two  great 

ships  ■:.    jrs^g%£^  4 

Of     powerful  build  and  manned  with  strongest  qLt^JJ^^ 

crew, 
And  on  each  side  of  these  were  four  ships  more 
Lashed  fast  in  battle-line. 
While  yet  they  drew  them  up,  King  Olaf  saw 
How  all  the  stems  lay  level,   and  he  cried  : 
"  Bring  the  Long  Serpent  forward  of  the  rest !  " 
But  Wolf  the   Red  outspake  from  where  he 

stood  : 
"  King,    if   the   vessel   lie   bej-ond    the   line 
As  much  as  she  is  longer  than  the  rest. 
There  will  be  windy  weather  in  the  bow  ! 
Answered  the  king  :    "  I  had  the  Serpent  built, 
Greater  and  longer  than  all  other  ships, 
That  we  should  thrust  more  boldly  than  the 

rest 
Into  the  hottest  fight — but  ne'er  before 
Did  I  count  thee  both  red  head  and  adread  !  "  ^ 
Quoth  Wolf  thereat,  right  angry,  to  the  king, 
"  Turn  thou  thy  back  upon  the  poop's  defence 

1  Red  .   .   .    adread  —  intentional    word    play    in 
original. 
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No  sooner  than  do  we  upon  the  bow  !  " 
Then'^Olaf  set  an  an^ow  on  his  bow 
And  drew  against  him,  but  Wolf  spake  again  : 
"  ]\Iore  fitting,  King,  to  turn  thy  aim  elsewhere  ! 
Such  as  we  win  to-day  we  win  for  thee, 
And  b}^  the  evening  it  m.ay  yet  be  seen 
That  none  too  many  shall  we  count  our  men." 
Meantime  they  armed  them  swiftly  for  the  fray, 
Drew  on  their  shirts  of  mail  and  locked  the 

clasps, 
Girded   the   sword   belts,    strung   the   shapely 

bows. 
And  gripped  the  handles  of  the  rounded  shields  ; 
Great  store  of  r pears  stood  ready  all  to  hand 
To  thrust  or  hew,  and  stacks  of  lighter  shafts 
To  shoot  with  hand  or  thong,  and  heavy  stones. 
And  quivers  packed  with  slender  arrow  shafts. 
While  yet  they  waited,  out  against  them  rowed 
The  three  divisions  of  the  hostile  fleet. 
And  there  between  them  had  the  lots  been  cast 
As  in  what  order  they  should  first  assail 
King  Olaf's  ships. 

While  the  bright  sun  shone  gaily  overhead. 
And   sparkled   on   the   lines   of   dipping   oars, 
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And  lit  the  gold  and  painting  of  the  bows, 
And  glanced  along  the  lines  of  coloured  shields 
Locked  in  close  order,  where  above  them  rose 
Banners  and  spears  and  helms. 
Then   spake    King    Olaf :     "  Who   doth   lead 

those  ships 
Set  right  against  us  ?  "  and  men  answered  him, 
"  King  Svein  of  Denmark  with  his  battle-host." 
"  No  need  for  us  to  fear  white  hearted  Danes — 
But  whose  are  those  who  lie  upon  the  right  ?  " 
One  answered  that  the  king  of  Sweden  came 
Beneath  the  battle-standard  on  the  right. 
"  Fitter,"  said  Olaf,  "  that  the  Swedes  at  home      vi 
Should  lick  their  bowls  of  heathen  sacrifice, 
Than  ever  hope  to  lay  their  ships  of  war 
So   close    against    the   Serpent's  side  to-day ; 
But  on  the  larboard  are  some  greater  ships, 
And   well   arrayed   in   crew,   w^hat    think    ye 

them?" 
Men  turned  towards  them  and  soon  spake  again, 
"  Those  are  the  ships  of  Eric  Hakonson." 
"  Norsemen  in  blood  they  be,"  the  king  re- 
plied, 
"  Men  such  as  we  ourselves  ;  the  earl,  no  doubt. 
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Thinks  that  he  has  good  cause  to  give  us  war — 
The  hardest  brunt  look  we  to  get  from  them  !  " 
A  war-shout  rose,  and  all  at  once  the  Danes 
Dashed  their  white  oars  amid  the  leaping  foam, 
And  from  all  sides  drove  in  their  fleet  of  ships 
Around  King  Olaf's — Loud  outburst  the  fray  ; 
Across  the  decks  the  arrows  swept  in  flights, 
The  rushing  spears  leaped  onwards,  and  the 

ships 
Ran  closer  till  the  creaking  hulls  pressed  hard, 
And  from  behind  the  shields  men  thrust  the 

spear, 
And  hewed  before  them  with  the  axe  and  sword. 
Far  reaching  out  beyond  the  levelled  line 
The  Serpent's  bow  stood  clear,  and  from  each 

side 
The  Danish  host  closed  in  with  brave  assault. 
But   from   the  lofty  bulwarks   of   the  bow 
Men  flung  down  grapplings  onto  every  ship 
To  draw  them  in  against  the  Serpent's   side, 
And  from  the  ready  vantage  where  they  stood, 
Drove  dow'n  resistless  on  the  foe  beneath 
Such   storm   of   arrows,    spears   and   crushing 

stones 
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That  none  could  live  beneath  it,  and  in  turn 
Ship    after    ship    was    swept    of   living    crew. 
No  better  fared  the  other  Danes  around. 
Where  on  all  sides  they  met  King  Olaf's  line, 
For  ever  hot  and  furious  was  the  fight 
WTiich  those  defenders  gave  them  back  again 
And  none  could  win  a  footing. 
At  length  the  Danes  held  off,  and  ship  by  ship 
Drew  out  of  battle  with  their  crowded  dead, 
Weary  and  sore  at  heart. 
But  Olaf's  men  upraised  a  mighty  shout, 
And  shook  aloft  their  shields,  and  brandished 

swords, 
And  gazed  in  triumph  at  the  fleeing  Danes  ; 
From  man  to  man  they  passed  the  horns  of  ale, 
Speaking   of   such   a   fair   beginning   made, 
While  each  bound  up  his  wounds  and  laughed  to 

see 
Fulfilment  of  the  King's  first  prophecy. 
Short  was  the  space  of  time  till  next  came  on 
The  war  host  of  the  Swedes  in  proud  array, 
Wrathful  and  confident,  and  the  war  began 
More  close  and  keen  and  loud  than  yet  before  ; 
Many  the  thronging  ships  that  from  all  sides 
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Closed  round  the  single  line  of  Xonvay's  fleet. 
And  long  the  struggle  waxed  for  mastery. 
High  stood  the  king  upon  the  Serpent's  poop  ; 
Sometimes  with  bow  he  sped  the  arrows  forth, 
Sometimes  with  javelins  poised  in  either  hand 
He  shot  amid  the  thickest  of  the  foe, 
Or  when  the  boarders  pressed  them  shield  to 

shield 
No  man  gave  harder  sword-strokes  all  that  day. 
But  still  he  spake  the  orders  for  defence, 
And  marked  with  watchful  eye  each  vessel's 

crew, 
\Miere   ship  'gainst  ship  was  locked   in  stern 

embrace, 
And  the  wild  weapon-play  along  the  rail 
Tossed  in  the  sunlight,   as  conflicting  waves 
When  wind  and  tide  clash  on  the  heaving  sea. 
Ever  among  the  Swedes  the  men  fell  fast, 
\\Tiere   neither   strength   nor    numbers   could 

avail, 
And  in  their  place  came  others  on  afresh, 
Until,  amid  the  wounded  and  the  dead, 
Scarce  might  the  living  stand  upon  the  decks. 
Or  bear  their  weapons  up  against  the  foe. 
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At  length  before  the  grim,  unconquered  line, 

Drew  back  that  second  host  and  fell  away 

Slowly  and  sullenly,  bej^ond  the  fight. 

But  from  King  Olaf's  men  a  fierce  shout  came, 

With   a   last   storm   of   arrows,    distant-sped, 

Upon  the  beaten  Swedes. 

Until  throughout  the  yet  victorious  fleet 

Men  turned  to  look  about  them  and  beheld 

That  through  such  battle  not  unscathed  the}' 

passed, 
For  thick  the  dead  were  strewn  around  their 

fleet, 
And  others  all  among  the  benches  lay. 
Binding  deep-smitten  wounds  : 
Cloven     and     splintered    too    was    many    a 

shield. 
Sword  blades  had  blunted,  store  of  spears  and 

shafts 
Had  grown  more  scanty  as  the  fight  wore  on. 
Before  them  lay  prepared  a  third  great  fleet. 
And  short  the  respite  they  could  hope  to  win 
Before  Earl  Eric  and  his  Norsemen  host 
Should  drive  upon  them. 
And  so  along  that  line  of  blood-stained  ships 
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The  crews  arrayed  themselves,  prepared  once 

more, 
Passing  the  ale-horn  on  from  hand  to  hand 
To  drink  while  yet  they  held  the  spear  and 

shield  ; 
And  dying  men  laid  heedfully  apart, 
Watching    with    weary    eyes    their    comrades 

stand, 
Yet   drained   the   ale   and   with   slow  gasping 

breath 
Bade  them  strike  hard,  and  look  to  meet  once 

more 
As  deathless  comrades  within  Odin's  hall. 
Meantime  Earl  Eric  had  drawn  up  his   lleet, 
And  given  orders  how  the  fight  should  be  ; 
Full  well  he  saw  (long  mastered  as  he  was 
In  each  device  of  war)  that  heavy  yel 
Must  be  the  odds  against  his  single  ships, 
If  on  all  sides  they  met  King  Olaf's  line 
WTiere  each  upheld  the  other  to  maintain 
Firm  and  unbroken  still  their  close  array. 
Therefore  each  ship  in  turn  he  planned  to  win 
WTien  all  around  them  he  could  bring  at  once 
An  overwhelming  host. 
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The  battle  joined  anew,   and  fonvard  rowed 

Earl  Eric  on  his  warship  Ivonheak,  v^i 

Where  on  the  outermost  of  Olaf 's  line 

He  led  his  fleet  of  ships  in  fierce  assault, 

Until  the  scanty  remnant  of  that  crew. 

Fell  back  upon  the  inner  ship  that  lay 

Next   alongside   them,    and   from   there   once 

more 
Upheld  most  stubbornly  a  hard  defence. 
But  Eric  cut  the  empty  ship  adrift, 
And  plied  anew  the  next  within  the  line 
With  his  full  host  of  ships,  until  again 
That  second  crew  had  fallen  or  had  fled 
Back  to  the  ships  bej^ond. 
So  drove  the  battle  on,  and  ship  by  ship 
Fell  'neath  the  onset  of  Earl  Eric's  men, 
Though  with  each  new  defence  still  heavier 

grew 
The  struggle,  where  within  the  narrowed  line 
More  bold  and  resolute  stood  every  crew. 
Until  despite  the  slaughter  of  his  men, 
The  Earl  had  boarded  each  of  those  ten  ships 
Which  at  the  first  had  held  their  deep  array 
On  either  side  King  Olaf. 
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But  now  indeed  the  fleets  might  well  make 

pause 
Before  that  single  ship  that  lay  alone 
Where  the  Long  Serpent  towered  above  them 

all 
With  mighty  bulwarks,  and  that  host  of  men, 
The  bravest  and  the  stoutest  of  the  fleet, 
Stood   proudly   waiting,    with   their   weapons 

bright, 
Their  mail  unbroken,   and  the  greater  part 
Still  fresh  and  eager  for  the  victory. 
While  of  the  allied  fleet  no  ship  there  was 
Without  its  weakened  and  disheartened  crew. 
And  thousand^  were  the  numbers  of  their  dead. 
But  Eric  bade  the  fleets  draw  in  hard  by. 
And  shoot  unceasingly  from  every  side 
Upon  the  close-filled  deck  of  Olaf's  ship, 
While  he  himself  with  new  relay  of  crew 
Laid  Ironheak  against  the  Serpent's  side, 
And  hand  to  hand  began  the  hard  assault. 
Of  that  most  murderous  battle  then  befell 
The  fiercest  brunt  of  all,  for  on  each  side 
So  stiff  and  fearless  stood  those  combatants 
That  none  took  any  heed  of  wounds  or  death. 
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As  long  as  each  could  still  keep  hand  on  sword  ; 
The  sweeping  axes  cleft  the  helm  and  mail, 
The  thrusting  spears  drove  in  through  stoutest 

shield, 
Where  the  stark  throng  of  men  reeled  to  and 

fro, 
And  the  blood  dripped  from  off  their  hands  and 

swords 
Down  to  the  trampled  blood  upon  the  deck. 
Hour    after  hour  ran  on  and  still  no  foe 
Had  set  their  feet  upon  the  Serpent's  deck, 
Truly  that  ship  w^as  terrible  to  win, 
And  through  the  long  day's  battle  had  upheld 
The  fame  and  courage  of  her  matchless  crew  ; 
As  when  around  some  dark  and  foam-bound 

rock, 
The  tide  slow-mounting,  presses  every  side, 
At  times  the  weaves,  wind  driven,  leap  on  high 
To  fall  again  from  the  resisting  rock ; 
Ever  across  the  sea  they  sweep  afresh, 
Bringing  new  forces  to  that  certain  siege. 
Until  the  wearied  rock  must  seem  to  }deld. 
And  sink  beneath  such  endless  battery. 
So  beat  the  waves  of  battle,  as  at  times 
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The  strife  rose  loud  and  high  or  shrank  away, 
But  ever  as  men  fell,  Earl  Eric  brought 
Fresh  and  unwearied  men  from  other  ships, 
And  still  without  a  check  maintained  the  war. 
But  for  the  Serpent's  crew^  no  rest  there  was, 
No    strength    of   men    reser\'^ed,    no   instant's 

pause. 
No  questioning,  no  time  to  look  around 
Where  deeper  grew  the  slaughter  on  the  deck. 
And  the  defenders  weakened  one  by  one. 
Ever  the  uproar  sounded  in  their  ears. 
The  staggering  feet,  the  shouts  of  striving  men. 
The  rush  of  arrows  and  the  grinding  sv/ords, 
And  the  wild  c  ash  of  axe  on  splintering  shield. 
Aft  on  the  ship  Einar  the  bowman  stood, 
Where  as  the  battle  waxed,  still  swifter  flew 
The   quivering   arrows   from   that   fatal   bow. 
At  length  against  the  Earl   among  his  men 
He  turned  the  aim,  and  with  his  second  shot 
Drove  in  the  arrow  so  that  close  it  sped 
Between  Earl  Eric's  body  and  his  arm 
Into  the  wood  behind,   and  there  stood  fast, 
The   barb    deep    buried— such    its    fearsome 

power. 
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Full  well  the  Earl  had  marked  each  deadly 

shaft, 
And  called  a  Finnish  bowman  and  bade  shoot 
Straight   against   Einar ;     then   the    bowman 

spake : 
"  I  count  him  not  death-fated,  yet  ma3'be 
That    shaft    will   be    the  last  he  speeds    this 

day  ; 
So  goes  my  wisdom/'   and  on  instant  sent 
His  arrow  smote  upon  the  bended  bow 
As  Einar  drew  the  twisted  cord  again. 
Loud  cracked  the  mighty  bow  and  brake  at 

once 
Within  his  hands,  so  that  King  Olaf  heard, 
And  asked  what  brake  so  loud  within  the  ship. 
But  Einar  turned  to  him  and  from  his  hands 
Hung  down  the  pieces  of  the  useless  bow ; 
"  King,   it   is   Norway   breaks   from   out   thy 

hands !  " 
He  answered  slowly,  but  the  king  replied, 
"  The  break  was  not  so  ominous  as  that, 
Take  now  my  bow  and  shoot  with  it  instead." 
Then  Einar  set  an  arrow  on  the  string 
And  drew  so  strongly  that  it  passed  the  head, 
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"  Too  weak,  too  weak  the  king's  own  bow  to- 

day!" 
He  cried  again  and  flung  him  back  the  bow% 
And  with  his  sword  sprang  straight  into  the 

fray 
And  fought  most  manfully  while  yet  he  could. 
So   sped   the  battle   on   and   none  could   tell 
Which  way  the  odds  might  favour  any  side, 
For  still  the  Serpent  stood  impregnable, 
And  all  around  the  vessels  of  the  fleet 
Lay  burdened  with  their  wounded  and  their 

dead. 
Ever  undaunted,  high  upon  his  ship 
King  Olaf  turned  his  weapons  on  the  foe, 
Though  yet  it  may  be  that  his  fatal  aim 
Had  grown  less  certain,  and  his  restless  eyes 
Swept   to   and   fro   among  the  wearied   crew 
Reckoning  the  strength  they  held. 
And  now  he  saw  that  all  along  the  deck 
The  swords  rose  high  and  smote  full  heavily. 
But  little  deadly  were  the  blows  they  gave  ; 
Above  the  din  of  fight  he  questioned  loud, 
"  WTiat  makes  your  blows  so  idle,  for  I  mark 
That  now  thev  bite  not  on  your  enemies  ?  " 
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Some  one  cried  out  in  answer  hastity, 
"  Blunted  and  broken  now  are  all  our  swords  I  " 
Thereat  King  Olaf  from  the  poop  went  down, 
Unlocked  the  store  chest  and  drew  forth  from 

thence, 
Bright  and  new  sharpened  swords,  and  dealt 

them  out 
Unto  his  men,  but  as  he  bended  down 
They  saw  that  blood  ran  from  his  sleeve  of  mail, 
And  learnt  that  he  was  wounded,  though  none 

knew 
What  wound  or  when  he  took  it. 
For  ail  unheeding  there  the  king  passed  on 
And  in  his   mind   dark   questionings   pressed 

hard, 
With  bitter  grief  of  heart  where  now  he  saw 
Close   heaped   in   slaughter   on   the   reddened 

decks 
Many  brave  men  lie  silent,   who   that  morn 
Had  stood  proud-hearted  on  the  glorious  ship 
Around  their  well  loved  king. 
But  now  the  battle  hurried  on  apace 
And  ships  drew  closer,  for  they  saw  the  doom 
O'ershadow  that  last  vessel  of  the  king. 
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The  arrows  beat  anew  upon  the  deck 
Tormenting  \vithout  cease  the  maddened  crew, 
VIII  xill  men  in  Berserk  rage  leaped  from  the  ship 
To  strike  close-handed  at  the  nearing  foes, 
Or  where  the  decks  ran  slippery  in  blood, 
Blinded  with  wounds  and  weariness  sank  down 
Amid  the  careless  bodies  of  the  dead. 
At  length  Earl  Eric  saw  that  many  men 
Had  fallen  all  along  the  Serpent's  rail, 
\Miere  through  the   day  the  fight  had  ever 

been 
Hottest  amidships  and  about  the  mast. 
Full   eager   of  the   chance   that   lay    revealed 
He  turned  and,  with  the  bravest  of  his  men, 
Sprang  on  the  Serpe^it    at  the  rower's  deck. 
Yet  swdft  against  them  rushed  the    dauntless 

crew, 
With  Hyming,  Olaf's  kinsman,  chief  of  these. 
And  dealt  so  fiercely  that  with  scanty  men 
The  Earl  leaped  back  to  Ironbeak  once  more. 
But  Olaf  from  the  poop  cheered  their  defence. 
And  cried  :    "  Right  bravelv  have  ve  flung  the 

Earl 
Back  from  the  Serpent,  and  I  hold  it  sure 
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That  while  Thor's  image  stands  upon  his  ship,     ix 
Naught    will    prevail    against    the    Christian 

cross  !  " 
Full  many  all  around  him  caught  the  words, 
And  some  men  tell  how  Eric  from  his  ship 
Flung  down  the  image  and  with  close-bound 

spars 
Upraised  a  cross  upon  his  vessel's  stem. 
But  first  he  turned  to  Thorkel  to  inquire 
For  counsel  in  the  face  of  such  repulse. 
"  Many  the  years  of  war  I  have  endured, 
But  never  strove  against  so  bold  a  crew, 
Or  saw  brave  men  bear  up  so  steadily 
Against  such  weight  of  odds  ; 
Now  have  we  need  to  seek  some  new  device, 
What  counsel  canst  thou  give  ?  "    But  Thorkel 

said, 
"  Let  us  bring  beams  upon  them  from   one 

side, 
And  heave  them  up  onto  the  Serpent- s  deck 
Until    she    leans    towards    us,    and    our   men 
Can   mount    the    bulwarks    the    more  easily; 
No  other  plan  I  see  to  this  our  need, 
For   if   we   fail    to    board    the   Serpent   thus, 
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I  count  that  never  will  those  decks  be  won." 
So  now  from  Ironbeak  they  raised  great  spars, 
Heaving  their  oars  against  the  Serpent's  side 
And  thick  amid  the  crew  upon  the  deck, 
Dealing  confusion  where  defenders  few 
Strove  vainly  to  beat  back  the  new  assault. 
Until  at  length  Earl  Eric  saw  full  well 
How  the  defence  grew  weak  and  wavering, 
And  thin  the  line  of  men  that  yet  could  stand 
Along  the  bulwarks  of  the  fated  ship. 
Upon  the  instant  summoning  his  crew, 
He  led  a  furious  onset  once  again, 
And  came  aboard  the  Serpent  from  all  sides 
With  such  an  overwhelming  host,  that  none 
Could  stand  against  them,  but  in  slow  retreat 
Drew  back  towards  King  Olaf  at  the  stern. 
But  on  those  last  defenders  of  the  ship 
Came  such  a  storm  of  weapons  from  all  sides, 
That  all  the  air  was  dark  with  driven   spears 
And  flights  of  arrows  from  the  ships  around. 
So  that  no  shield  could  ward  the  fatal  hail. 
And  man  by  man  grew  weak  with  many  a 

wound  ; 
But  still  they  hewed,  in  silence,  with  dark  eyes 
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That  glared  beneath  the  dinted  helms  above, 
And  hard  set  teeth,  and  hiss  of  gasping  breath, 
As  blow  on  blow  the}^  smote  unceasingly ; 
No  longer  was  there  thought  of  life  or  death. 
Of  victory  or  defeat,  comrades  or  king — 
But  only  to  strike  hard  and  never  }deld 
Before  the  hateful  faces  of  the  foe 
That  sprang  around  them. 
Thorstein  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight 
And  shouted  to  the  king,   "  Now  must  each 

man 
Fight  on  as  best  he  may  !  "  and  with  clenched 

hand 
He  smote  the  foremost   of  Earl  Eric's  men, 
And    hurled    him    backwards    dead    into  the 

sea  ; 
Raging  he  turned  and  snatching  up  a  spar 
Dealt  blows  on  every  side,  till  friend  and  foe 
Drew  back  before  him,  but  the  king  beheld 
And  through  the  tumult  spake  his  loud  com- 
mand : 
"  Take  to  thy  weapons,  man,  and  fight  with 

them  : 
Swords  and  not  hands  or  spars  befit  us  still 

■     % 
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To    use    in    battle !  "     Thorstein    hearkened 

then, 
And  taking  sword  and  shield  struck  fiercely 

on. 
Sudden  amid  the  throng  of  enemies 
King  Olaf  marked  the  Earl,  and  swiftly  now 
Caught   up   three    javelins   and  each    one  in 

turn 
Drove  straight  upon  him  with  relentless  aim. 
Yet  failed  to  strike,  and  as  he  yet  beheld 
]\Ien  say  he  spake  those  last  prophetic  words : 
"  The  Earl  has  wondrous  luck  and  ne'er  before 
I  failed  to  strike  wdth  three  such  well-aimed 

blows  ; 
No  longer  at  his  bow  Thor's  image  stands — 
It  seems  he  trusts  not  to  the  heathen  god  I 
Mayhap  it  is  a  sign  the  doom  has  turned, 
And  Norway  sees  another  king  to-night." 
Yet  last  of  all  upon  the  hard-w^on  ship 
Stood  a  small  band  of  men  upon  the  poop, 
Where  the  high  bulwark  gave  the  best  defence. 
And  still  they  kept  a  steadfast  line  of  shields 
And  blood-drenched  weapons  turned  against 

the  foe. 
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Within  that  group  Olaf  and  Kolbiorn  stood. 
Both  men  alike  in  form  and  richest  gear, 
And  without  cease  their  great  swords  rose  and 

fell, 
WTiere  now  the  weapons  smote  on  ever}'  side. 
And  the  fierce,  eager  faces  of  the  foe 
Glared  close  around  them. 
Of   that   small   remnant,   man   by   man   sank 

down, 
And  Kolbiorn  with  a  shout  leaped  overside 
Into  the  close-thronged  sea. 
But  Olaf  stood  there  for  an  instant  more, 
\\'here,  high  upon  the  poop,  the  setting  sun 
Shone  strangely  on  that  red,  uplifted  sword, 
The  golden  hair  beneath  his  shattered  helm, 
His  kirtle  torn  with  weapons,  and  his  shield 
Studded  with  arrows,  cleft  with  axe  and  sword. 
Proudly  his  eyes  swept  o'er  the  ranks  of  foes, 
With  a  last  challenge  in  the  face  of  doom. 
And  to  his  lips  a  smile  of  triumph  rose. 
With  high  contempt  of  death,  and  scorn  to  fall 
A  captive  shamed  amid  hard  enemies ; 
Lifting  his  shield  aloft  in  stern  salute. 
Out  from  the  bulwarks,  of  the  Serpent's  poop 
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He  sprang  into  the  sea — 

From  every  side  the  ships  pressed  hard  around 

To  seize  the  king  and  snatch  him  from  his 

death  ; 
But  the  dark  waters  folded  their  strong  arms 
And  drew  him  downwards — for  indeed  too  well 
Olaf  Tryggvason  long  had  ruled  the  sea, 
That  it  should  fail  at  length  to  serve  his  need  ; 
Swiftly  beneath  the  shelter  of  the  waves 
Passed  Olaf  with  his  kingship  and  his  realm. 
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"  Within  Svold  Channel  by  the  Baltic  Sea." 

The  large  fleet  of  King  Olaf  was  passing  north  through 
the  sound  which  hes  between  Rugen  and  the  mainland. 
At  the  northern  end  of  this  sound  where  the  mainland 
bends  to  the  west,  Rugen  continues  northward,  and  par- 
allel to  its  shore  lies  the  long  narrow  Island  of  Hiddensee. 
The  word  Svold  was  a  Norse  rendering  of  the  Wendish 
"  recca,"  meaning  a  current  or  tide-race,  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  narrow  channel  betvveen  this  island 
and  Rugen  which  was  then  called  "  Hedin's  recca."  The 
neighbouring  shores  of  Rugen  are  much  broken  up  into 
bays  and  shallow  channels,  many  of  which  would  afford 
excellent  hiding-places  in  which  to  form  an  ambus- 
cade. The  king's  fleet  had  received  orders  to  make  sail 
for  Norway  and  having  no  reason  to  expect  any  enemies 
along  their  route  had  evidently  spread  out  over  a  long 
distance,  the  smaller  and  swifter-sailing  ships  soon  taking 
the  lead.  Earl  Sig\'aldi,  a  leader  of  the  professional 
buccaneers  of  Jomsburg,  having  pre\aously  feigned  friend- 
ship to  the  king,  had  joined  him  \sith  eleven  ships  and 
was  now  sailing  with  the  hinder  part  of  the  fleet  in  order, 
as  he  alleged,  that  he  might  pilot  these  larger  ships  through 
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the  sounds  among  the  islands.  In  reality  he  knew  that 
the  three  aUies  were  preparing  a  combined  fleet  and  in- 
tended to  intercept  King  Olaf .  By  the  time  that  the  earl 
was  approaching  Svold,  a  small  boat  came  ofif  from  the 
shore  and  gave  him  information  of  where  the  allies  were 
in  waiting.  He  thereupon  laid  a  course  so  that  the  king's 
ships  following  could  not  fail  to  see  something  of  the 
hostile  fleets  as  they  went  past  the  ambuscade,  and  would 
be  induced  to  begin  an  engagement  while  ignorant  of  the 
real  odds  against  them.  The  commanders  of  the  allied 
fleet  seem  to  have  gone  ashore  and  stood  on  a  small 
island  watching  the  king's  fleet  sail  past  one  by  one. 
When  King  Olaf  turned  in  towards  the  ambuscade  with 
the  eleven  ships  which  formed  the  last  division  of  his  fleet, 
he  made  the  fatal  error  of  losing  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  his  ships  which  had  already  sailed  past  unsuspectingly 
and  were  now  probably  on  the  open  sea  west  of  Hiddensee, 
out  of  sight  and  signal.  In  the  poem  the  word  Svold 
has  been  used  loosely  as  referring  both  to  the  channel  and 
also  to  the  bay  at  the  mouth  of  which  it  is  presumed  the 
battle  took  place.  Some  uncertainty''  exists  as  to  whether 
the  battle  should  be  placed  in  the  year  looo  or  looi. 
From  the  large  Olaf  Tr\'ggvason  Saga  we  have  the  detailed 
statement  which  gives  it  as  Monday,  September  9,  1000, 
and  although  in  many  points  this  account  is  hardly  to  be 
trusted,   the   date  can  perhaps  be  accepted   as  correct. 


II 

"  Olaf  Tryggvason  with  his  famous  fleet." 

Olaf,  son  of  Tryggvi,  the  most  famous  of  all  Norse 
kings,  reigned  only  some  five  or  six  years,  but  within  that 
brief  space    wrought  almost  single-handed   the  deepest 
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changes  that  had  ever  been  made  in  Norway  and  its 
dependencies.  So  much  of  legend  and  romance  became 
in  later  times  bound  up  with  this  heroic  personality'  that 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  regarding  the 
events  of  his  early  life.  The  larger  Saga  deahng  with  his 
life  gives  an  extensive  account  of  his  early  years  as  the 
son  of  Tryggvi  and  Astrid,  and  tells  that  from  his  child- 
hood he  was  tracked  by  enemies  or  even  sold  into  slaverv'. 
It  is  clear  at  least,  that  from  his  boyhood  he  was  a  leader 
of  Vikings  and  a  warrior  of  such  renown  as  to  claim  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  kings.  The  scene  of  his  earlier 
adventures  lay  in  the  Baltic,  but  later  he  sailed  "  west- 
over-sea  "  to  the  British  Isles  with  a  powerful  fleet  and 
fell  upon  all  parts  of  the  country  with  raids  and  plunderings. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  was  the  "  Anlaf  "  of  that 
most  famous  Saxon  poem,  the  Battle  of  Maldon,  when  with 
his  "  heathen  host  "  landed  from  ninety-three  ships  he  over- 
whelmed the  gallant  Byrthnoth,  Alderman  of  East  Anglia. 
The  sea-rovers  as  usual  demanded  mone}'  as  a  price  for 
peace,  but  Byrthnoth's  ansv/er  was  that  spear-point  and 
sword-edge  was  the  money  his  men  chose  to  pay,  and 
that  they  might  know  his  name  as  one  who  would  guard 
faithfully  the  land  and  folk  on  behalf  of  Ethelred  his 
king.  The  Vikings  being  allowed  too  easily  to  cross  the 
tidal  ford  on  the  Blackwater,  met  the  untrained  Saxon 
levies  hand  to  hand.  Although  weakened  by  desertion 
Byrthnoth's  men  held  their  ground  stubbornly  until  they 
fell,  but  at  last  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  and  chief 
men  they  were  driven  off  and  Olaf 's  raiders,  in  that  grimly 
literal  formula  with  which  the  Saxon  chronicler  sums  up 
each  recurring  failure  of  his  country's  defenders,  "got 
possession  of  the  slaughter-ground."  During  these  years 
Olaf  was  also  frequently  in  Ireland  and  may  indeed  have 
been  connected  with  that  country  by  descent.  About 
this  time  also  occurs  a  somewhat  vague  story  of  his  mar- 
riage with  an  Irish  princess  Gyda — his  second  marriage  if 
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either  of  them  are  authentic,  for  he  is  spoken  of  before  as 
having  wedded  Geira,  a  princess  in  the  Baltic.  Olaf's 
first  introduction  to  Christianity  appears  to  have  been  due 
to  a  hermit  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  an  accurate  prophecy 
had  evidently  impressed  him.  His  formal  baptism 
occurred  not  long  after  Maldon,  when  the  English  king 
Ethelred  received  him  at  Andover,  and  the  vow  was  then 
made  that  he  would  never  again  come  to  England  with 
war.  This  no  doubt,  together  with  the  schemes  of  Earl 
Hakon  of  Norway  who  suspected  him  of  being  of  royal 
blood  and  wished  to  draw  him  into  his  power,  led  to  his 
return,  and  some  five  or  six  years  before  Svold  we  find 
that  he  left  Ireland  for  Norway  with  a  number  of  vessels, 
and  calling  at  the  Orkneys  on  his  way,  surprised  Earl 
Sigurd  their  ruler  and  converted  him  b}^  force  to  the  new 
faith.  In  Norway  Olaf  soon  found  that  Earl  Hakon 
had  become  very  unpopular  and  not  long  afterwards  his 
death  was  brought  about  through  a  rising  of  the  people 
against  him.  At  the  Throndheim  assembly  Olaf  was 
at  once  taken  as  knig  and  then  began  to  make  his  journeys 
over  the  country',  bringing  the  districts  into  subjection 
one  by  one,  and  forcing  Christianity  upon  them  with  a 
somewhat  ruthless  hand.  The  king  was  of  remarkable 
bodily  appearance  ;  very  tall,  blue-eyed  and  fair-haired, 
while  his  peculiar  charm  of  personality  combined 
M'ith  strength  and  eagerness  of  character  seems  to  have 
served  him  well  among  the  difficulties  and  opposition 
which  he  met  with  from  the  landed  men  of  the  country, 
themselves  ever  individual  and  unbending.  In  that  age 
when  a  great  man  must  of  necessity  surpass  his  followers 
in  all  achievements,  physical  as  w^ell  as  mental,  the  king's 
dexterity  was  held  in  great  renown.  He  could  walk 
along  the  oars  outside  his  ship  while  the  men  were  rowing  ; 
he  could  keep  three  knives  tossing  in  the  air  at  once  ; 
he  shot  and  fought  equally  well  with  either  hand  and 
was  of  unerring  aim  ;  that  he  was  also  a  powerful  swimmer 
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can  be  seen  from  the  curious  account  of  the  match  between 
Kiartan  the  Icelander  and  the  unknown  man  who  proved 
to  be  the  king  himself.  To  such  "  Ithrottir  "  or  prowess 
must  be  added  a  gift  for  rock  climbing,  a  remarkable  form 
of  achievem.ent  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Sagas. 
The  most  severe  opposition  that  the  king  encountered 
came  from  the  Halogalanders  in  the  North  when  Raud 
the  Strong  and  Thorir  Hart  met  him  with  a  fleet  and  after 
a  hard  struggle  were  defeated.  Raud  himself  had  a 
magical  reputation  for  controlling  the  winds,  an  uninten- 
tional tribute  to  the  design  of  his  large  30  oar  "  dragon  " 
as  well  as  to  his  seamanship.  Olaf  had  previously  built 
a  swift  vessel  of  the  Longship  t>^pe  called  the  Crane. 
but  he  now  took  over  the  captured  "  dragon  "  as  being  a 
finer  and  larger  craft  although  of  equal  number  of  oars. 
The  design  and  ornament  of  this  vessel  was  evidently  a 
source  of  great  admiration  to  southern  Norway,  and  it  was 
upon  this  model  that  the  Long  Serpent  (thirty-four  oars  aside 
and  greater  of  hull)  was  soon  afterAvards  built.  Besides 
spreading  his  power  and  with  it  the  new  faith  over  Norway 
itself,  the  king  had  already  begun  to  extend  his  influence 
to  the  Outlands  or  Norse  Colonies  in  Iceland,  Greenland 
and  the  Orkneys.  It  was  not  surprising  perhaps  that 
the  first  missionary  attempts  in  Iceland  should  have 
been  a  failure  and  only  succeed  in  rousing  the  contempt 
and  wrath  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  king  had  sent  out  a 
certain  Thangbrand,  a  Saxon  priest,  whose  brawls  and 
plunderings  had  made  him  a  nuisance  in  Norway,  and  from 
whence  he  had  been  dispatched  out  of  harm's  way  to 
Iceland  to  preach  the  faith.  More  typical  of  the  king's 
ability  were  his  generous  dealings  with  Kiartan  and  other 
important  Icelanders  then  in  Norway.  Sigmund  Bretison 
of  the  Faroes  seems  also  to  have  accepted  the  faith,  and 
even  to  that  colony  which  still  retains  in  its  name  the 
jest  of  its  discoverer,  a 'priest  was  sent — to  preach  the 
faith    upon    the    distant    shores   of    Greenland.     Among 
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other  activities  was  the  founding  of  Nidoyce  town,  in  later 
times  to  become  Trondhjem,  andit  was  here  that  his  only- 
son  Harald  was  born  to  Queen  Th3'ri,  but  died  when  only 
a  year  old.  The  queen  herself  had  originally  been 
forced  to  many'  Burislaf  king  of  the  Wends,  but  had  fled 
from  him  and  been  married  to  King  Olaf.  During  the 
spring  of  the  year  in  which  the  battle  of  Svold  took  place, 
she  had  been  pressing  the  king  to  sail  to  Wendland  and 
there  claim  some  of  her  dowry  from  Burislaf.  When  King 
Olaf  was  advised  not  to  undertake  this  and  was  himself 
unwilhng,  the  queen  taunted  him  with  being  afraid  to 
sail  past  Denmark,  the  land  of  Svein  her  brother,  whose 
wife  had  once  been  insulted  by  King  Olaf  and  was  now 
egging  her  husband  on  to  revenge.  Thereupon  King 
Olaf  swore  an  oath  that  he  had  no  fear  of  him  and  that 
if  they  met  it  was  Svein  who  should  give  way.  A  levy 
was  called  out  and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  prepared  for 
the  journey  to  Wendland.  The  Lc/ng  Serpent  manned 
b}'  a  picked  crew,  Raud's  vessel,  now  called  the  Short 
Serpent,  and  the  Crane  were  among  the  eleven  specially 
large  ships  mentic  aed,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  consisted 
of  20  oar  vessels  and  smaller  craft.  The  expedition 
passed  south  through  the  Baltic  without  any  suspicions 
of  war,  and  were  a  long  time  in  Wendland,  delayed  chiefly 
through  the  wiles  of  Earl  Sigvaldi  who  had  then  joined  the 
king.  Meantime  the  coalition  was  formed  against  him 
and  King  Svein,  King  Olaf  of  Sweden,  and  Earl  Eric 
Hakonson  assembled  a  fleet  west  of  Rugen  Island  where 
the  king  must  pass  on  his  homeward  voyage,  and  in  that 
fatal  ambuscade  King  Olaf  with  his  eleven  great  ships  met 
their  doom.  Beyond  the  influence  which  King  Olaf's 
reign  exercised  over  Norway  a  still  wider  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  political  schemes  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  in  view  and  had  begun  to  put  into  execution  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  By  marriage  and  alhance  both  of  him- 
self and  of  his  kindred  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  bringing 
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together  the  kingdoms  round  the  Baltic,  while  the  power- 
ful fleet  which  he  had  built  would  be  another  means  of 
achieving  this  object  and  would  enable  Norway  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  such  a  confederation. 

It  is  strangely  tempting  to  speculate  on  the  result 
had  this  coalition  indeed  taken  place,  for  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  the  history  of  Northern  Europe  might  have 
been  changed,  and  the  culture  and  delicacy  of  the  South, 
instead  of  spreading  gradually  through  the  mixed  blood 
of  Gallic  and  Germanic  races,  would  have  blended  directly 
with  the  power  and  intensity  characteristic  of  a  great 
northern  kingdom.  Fate,  however,  had  willed  it  other- 
wise and  the  great  ideals  of  King  Olaf  were  lost  to  Nor- 
way when  in  his  thirty-second  year  he  perished  at  Svold. 


Ill 

"  The  ships  of  Earl  Sigvaldi  known  too  well 
By  traitrous  fame." 

Curiously  careful  and  precise  accounts  of  personal 
appearance  are  often  given  in  the  Sagas,  and  among 
those  of  other  men  more  worthy  of  fame,  there  exists  a 
brief  description  of  the  outward  appearance  of  Earl 
Sigvaldi.  A  tall  man,  with  long  pale  face,  a  curved 
nose  and  fine  eyes.  From  the  impartial  chronicler  a 
few  sentences  added  here  and  there  are  enough  to  display 
and  develop  the  internal  cunning  and  treachery  of  his 
character  until  the  whole  sinister  personality  of  the  man 
stands  out  with  a  strange  vividness.  Sigvaldi  with  his 
brother  Thorkel  had  become  leaders  of  a  remarkable  fra- 
ternity of  buccaneers,  the  Jomsburg  Vikings,  which 
existed  on  a  fortified  island  in  the  Baltic  and  was  regulated 
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bv  a  stem  code  of  laws.     The  first  achievement  by  which 
he   obtained    notoriety   v/as   that    of   kidnapping,    by   a 
pecuharly  mean  device,  King  Svein  Haraldson  of  Den- 
mark, in  order  to  win  favour    with  the  Wendish  king 
Burislaf  and  obtain  his   daughter   Astrid   for  wife.     On 
another   occasion  he  was   the   agent  in  carrying  off  by 
force  Thyri,  King  Svein's  daughter,  to  be  married  to  King 
Burislaf.     The  incident  referred  to  in  the  poem  v/as  the 
famous  expedition  of  the  Jomsburg  fleet  against  Norway, 
the  result  of  a  series  of  vows  made  at  a  burial  feast. 
The  Vikings  soiled  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  large  ships,  the  divi- 
sions being  under  the  command  of  Sigvaldi  and  Thorkel, 
Bui  with  his  brother  Sigurd,  and  Vagn  Akison.     In  Hior- 
ungwick  the  Vikings  fell  in  unexpectedly  with  the  fleet 
levied  by  Earl  Hakon  from  all  Norway  and,  despite  the 
odds,  joined  battle  against  them.     At  first  the  Norwegians 
were  driven  back,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  battle  a  fierce 
hailstorm  came  on  and  beat  in  the  face  of  the  Vikings,  until 
a  strange   panic   began   to    spread    through   their   ranks 
and   second-sigh"  ed   men   declared   that   they   saw  trolls 
shooting  arrows  at  them  from  Earl  Hakon's  ships.     Sig- 
valdi,  saying  that  his  vow  did  not  extend  to  fighting 
against  fiends,  cut  his  lashings  and  pulled  out  of  the  battle 
v.-hile  Vagn  Akison  called  on  him  not  to  flee.     But  Sigvaldi, 
seeing  that  the  odds  had  turned,  took  no  heed  and  as  the 
ships  passed  Vagn  hurled  a  spear  at  him,  killing  the  steers- 
man.    Some  thirty-five  ships  followed  Sigvaldi  and  escaped 
out  of  the  battle,  leaving  the  remainder  to  be  overwhelmed 
and  in  the  end  almost  exterminated   by  the  infuriated 
Norwegians.     The  battle  of  Svold  was  to  a  great  extent 
brought  about  through    the    grudge    which    Sigrid,  wife 
of  King  Svein  of  Denmark,  bore  to  King  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
and  having  persuaded  her  husband  to  form  an  alhance 
with  Earl  Eric,  King  Olaf  of  Sweden  and  Earl  Sigvaldi, 
the  latter  was  sent  to  meet  King  Olaf  Tryggvason,  then 
in  Wendland,  in  order  to  get  into  his  friendship  and  delay 
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the  return  to  Norway  until  the  allied  fleets  should  be 
prepared  to  intercept  him.  The  successful  execution  of 
this  plot  would  no  doubt  bring  the  earl  into  favour  again 
with  King  Svein,  and  he  appears  to  have  played  the  part 
with  his  accustomed  plausibility,  persuading  King  Olaf 
to  disregard  the  warnings  which  he  seems  to  have  received 
even  from  Astrid,  the  Earl's  wife.  The  crowning  touch 
to  his  deceit  was  that  of  bringing  eleven  of  the  Jomsburg 
ships  to  accompany  the  king  on  his  homeward  voyage, 
hinting  that  although  there  was  really  no  fear  of  any 
enemies,  the  support  of  the  Vikings  of  jomsburg  was  not 
a  thing  to  be  despised.  When  the  king  fell  into  the  trap 
which  the  three  fleets  had  laid  for  him  at  Svold,  he  no 
doubt  relied  partly  upon  the  help  which  the  earl  had 
promised,  but  when  the  battle  began  Sigvaldi  kept  his 
ships  away  and  took  no  part  until  all  the  fighting  was 
over,  when  he  definitely  joined  the  allies. 

One  of  the  last  references  that  we  find  to  the  earl  was  on 
the  occasion  of  his  ruthless  slaughtering  of  a  certain 
Stephen  Thorgilson  of  Iceland  who  had  overboldlv 
recited  in  the  hearing  of  the  Earl  one  of  those  "  nithing  '' 
or  scurrilous  verses  in  which  the  feelings  of  the  Icelanders 
often  found  vent : 


No  need  for  me  to  say  his  name, 
I  like  it  none  too  well; 
But  for  his  mark  a  crooked  nose — 
My  meaning  will  be  clear. 
Oh,  craven  he  who  to  his  will 
Entrapped  and  tricked  King  Svein, 
And  Trygg\'i's  gallant  son  led  on 
To  murderous  ambuscade  ! 
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IV 

"  .     .     .  Full  store 
Of  warlike  gear  and  weapons." 

In  few  literatures  are  to  be  found  such  close,  vivid 
and  dramatic  accounts  of  hand-to-hand  fighting  as  occur 
in  some  of  the  Sagas.  The  essential  impartiality  of  the 
narrative  renders  the  combats  peculiarly  personal,  and 
the  dexterity'  and  resource  of  these  lightly  armed  fighters 
has  something  of  that  fascination  which  an  even  contest 
with  foil  or  epee  produces  even  at  the  present  day. 
Compared  with  the  early  heroic  combats  of  such  epics 
as  the  Iliad,  the  Sagas  acquire  an  additional  sense  of 
actuaUty  from  the  fact  that  the  fighters  make  no  claims 
to  divine  help  or  protection.  Wizardry'  and  magical 
weapons  appear  occasionally,  but  are  very  easily  accounted 
for,  as  in  the  case  of  reindeer-skin  armour  whose  quality 
of  being  weapon-proof  was  due  to  the  remarkable  close- 
ness and  toughness  of  tne  hair  rather  than  to  the  magical 
ability  of  the  Finns  who  made  it  ;  or  when  a  sword  of 
superior  temper  would,  as  elsewhere,  acquire  a  mysterious 
reputation,  both  for  its  cutting  power  and  for  its  qualit}' 
of  remaining  unblunted.  The  great  quickness  and 
agihty  displayed  by  these  fighters  is  interesting  as  among 
races  of  considerable  physical  strength  and  comparatively 
heavy  build.  A  mail-shirt,  helmet  and  shield  were  the 
usual  protective  armour,  but  frequently  even  this 
flexible  mail  was  considered  cumbersome  and  deliberately 
thrown  off,  the  fighter  relying  on  his  shield  and  swift- 
ness of  movement  to  parry  or  avoid  the  blows.  The 
shields  themselves  were  generally  round,  though  a  short 
pointed  type  also  existed  at  an  early  date,  and  were  up 
to  3  feet  wide,  of  wood  fitted  in  strips  and  \\ith  metal 
strengthening  pieces  across  the  face.  They  were  rather 
thin  and  light,  and  could  in  fact  be  penetrated  by  even 
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the  arrow  of  a  specially  powerful  shooter.  The  inside 
was  left  in  the  natural  colour  or  painted  white,  and  when 
thus  shown  appears  to  have  represented  a  signal  of  peace 
or  truce,  while  the  outside  was  painted  some  bright 
colour,  or  in  the  case  of  valuable  shields,  extensively 
ornamented.  A  central  metal  boss  contained  the  handle, 
the  shield  being  gripped  in  the  hand  and  not  slung  upon 
the  arm  as  was  the  case  with  later  and  heavier  types  ; 
thus  a  very  effective  defence  could  be  made  with  the 
shield  alone,  being  quickly  swung  in  any  direction  to 
parrj'  a  blow.  Helmets  were  probably  of  several  designs, 
some  a  mere  skull  cap  of  iron  lattice  work,  some  broad- 
brimmed,  of  a  "  salade,"  type,  but  the  majority  nut- 
shaped,  and  with  nose  pieces  or  even  more  elaborate  face 
guards,  leading  directly  to  the  helmets  and  neck  mail  of 
the  early  medieval  knight.  It  might  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  picturesque  but  unauthenticated  "  winged " 
helmet,  so  often  represented  with  the  conventional 
Viking  of  popular  literature,  had  no  existence  in  this  age. 
As  offensive  weapons — light  axes,  bows  and  occasionally 
slings  were  all  used,  but  swords  and  spears  were  the  most 
common,  the  latter  of  several  types  which  included 
weapons  resembling  the  English  bill  and  the  later 
halberd;  also  the  "shot-spears"  or  throwing  javelins — 
interesting  missiles  whose  surprising  range  and  accuracy 
is  frequently  proved  by  passages  in  the  Sagas.  Flosi 
and  Thorstein  (in  the  Njal  Saga)  were  riding  along  a 
river  and  saw  Ingialld  on  the  opposite  bank.  After  a 
parley  Flosi  hurled  a  spear  at  him  which  broke  through 
his  shield  and  pierced  his  leg,  pinning  it  to  the  saddle. 
Flosi  called  out  asking  if  it  had  reached  him.  "  A  hit 
it  was,  right  enough,"  said  Ingialld,  "  but  I  don't  call 
that  a  wound — only  a  scratch  !  Wait  for  it  now  unless 
you  are  a  coward  !  "  Ingialld  pulled  out  the  spear  and 
hurled  it  back  across  the  river  ;  Flosi  saw  it  coming 
straight  for  him  and  backed  his  horse,  but  the  spear  flew 
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past  and  struck  Thorstein  in  the  middle  killing  him 
instantly.  As  a  typical  story  of  dehberate  daring  and 
cool  fighting  courage  no  better  incident  perhaps  could  be 
quoted  than  the  successful  tracking  down  and  assault  of 
Kari  and  Thorgeir,  in  the  same  Saga,  upon  fifteen  fully 
armed  enemies.  It  illustrates  too  something  of  that 
spirit  of  openness  and  fair-play  which  goes  far  to  balance 
the  fierce  character  of  the  blood  feuds  of  the  period  ;  for, 
having  found  their  enemies  asleep  in  a  hollow,  the  two 
attackers  deliberately  chose  to  wait  until  they  had  been 
roused  and  given  time  to  take  their  weapons  before 
making  any  attack.  Three  men  rushed  instantly  on 
Kari,  two  of  whom  he  kills  with  a  weapon  in  either  hand, 
then  leaping  high  into  the  air  to  avoid  a  spear  at  his  back, 
he  jumps  upon  the  shaft  and  drives  the  third  man  off  in 
terror.  Thorgeir  meantime,  assailed  in  front  and  behind, 
had  brained  a  man  with  the  back  swing  of  his  axe  and  cut 
another  down  with  the  forward  blow,  but  was  again  set 
on  by  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  band,  both  hewing 
together  with  their  axes  ;  Thorgeir's  shield  was  cut  in 
two,  but  his  axe,  "  the  battle-witch,"  was  the  more  deadly 
and  caught  his  opponent  on  the  chest,  while  Kari  coming 
up  at  the  same  moment  gave  him  a  death  blow.  The 
remainder  then  rushed  for  their  horses  and  made  off  with 
all  speed,  leaving  their  two  fearless  assailants  unhurt. 


V 

"As  in  what  order  they  should  first  assail 
King  Olaf's  ships." 

The  generally  accepted  account  gives  the  number  of  the 
allied  fleets  as  seventy  ships,  and  describes  the  attack  as 
made  first  by  the  Danes,  then  by  the  Swedes  and  last  by 
Earl  Eric's  men  backed  by  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  but 
the  number  of  ships  contained  in  each  division  is  not 
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recorded.  In  the  Rekstefia  of  the  unkno\\'n  Hallarstein, 
where  several  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  battle, 
the  numbers  of  the  combined  fleets  are  given  as  eighty, 
made  up  of  fifteen  Swedish,  sixty  Danish,  and  five  of  Earl 
Eric's  ships,  and  the  attack  is  stated  to  have  been  made 
in  that  order.  Judging  by  the  large  number  of  ships  em- 
ploved  on  far  less  im.portant  occasions,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  alhes  would  have  assembled  at  least  eighty 
ships  for  the  battle,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  numbers 
were  more  evenly  divided  among  the  three,  and  Earl 
Eric,  who  previous  to  the  battle  had  been  making  extensive 
Viking  raids,  would  assuredly  have  been  able  to  muster 
more  than  five  ships.  As  regards  the  drawing  of  lots,  this 
appears  to  have  been  intended  to  decide  which  fleet  in 
turn  should  engage  the  centre  of  Iving  Olaf's  line  and  en- 
deavour to  board  the  Long  Serpent,  wliile  the  others  made 
a  more  general  attack  upon  the  whole  length  of  the 
hne. 


VI 

"  Fitter,"  said  Olaf,  "  that  the  Swedes  at  home 
Should  lick  their  bowls  of  heathen  sacrifice." 

As  might  be  expected  among  nations  who  beheved 
chiefly  in  their  own  strength  of  mind  and  courage  of 
heart,  reUgious  ceremonies  and  sacrifice  were  not  a 
regular  feature  of  life,  but  the  most  notable  exception 
was  the  great  temple  of  Upsala  in  Sweden  where  many 
sacrifices  were  made,  including  those  of  horses  whose 
flesh  was  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  a  custom  which  Olaf 
Tr^'ggvason  had  to  a  great  extent  abohshed  in  Norway. 

The  spread  of  Christianit}^  among  the  Xorse  races, 
continued    along   with    perhaps    more    than    the    usual 
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survivals  of  preceding  beliefs,  and  as  the  Sagas  (unlike 
so  many  other  Chronicles)  give  but  a  slight  bias  and 
emphasis  to  the  later  faith,  many  curious  accounts  are 
retained  of  the  older  beliefs  and  practices  blending  and 
overlapping  with  the  creed  of  Christ.  The  sturdy 
seaman  who  was  willing  to  pray  to  Christ  when  on  land, 
but  considered  that  Thor  was  likely  to  be  more  reliable 
at  sea  !  The  pathetic  departure  of  the  Iceland  nature- 
spirits  and  personal  guardian  spirits  before  a  religion 
which  could  not  appreciate  them.  The  strange  blend  of 
ceremonies  in  the  Laxdale  Saga  where  the  drowned  men 
continued  to  come  home  and  sit  by  their  fireside  and  had 
to  be  elaborately  expelled.  Of  still  greater  interest  are  the 
variety  of  psychic  powers  which  figure  in  many  of  the 
stories  as  matters  of  ever^'day  experience.  There  are 
few  finer  personalities  in  any  Saga  than  that  of  Guest 
Oddleifson  whose  reputation  and  popularity  sprang 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  he  v/as  fore-sighted  and  fore- 
knowing, thus  being  able  to  aid  and  advise  in  the  troubles 
and  problems  of  others,  while  in  his  own  life  he  seems  to 
have  well  merited  the  significant  title  which  such  persons 
usually  received,  that  of  "  hinnspaki"  the  tranquil.  Yet 
these  powers  had  also  (as  must  ever  be)  a  more  terrible 
aspect ;  as  with  the  famous  Xjal  the  Burnt,  who  saw 
develop  inflexibly  from  year  to  year  the  train  of  circum- 
stances which,  as  he  knew  all  too  well,  were  to  lead 
to  that  last  tragedy  wherein  would  perish  his  home,  his 
family  and  himself.  More  gloomy  perhaps  are  the  records 
which  tell  of  malignant  powers — witchcraft  and  curses  ; 
while  for  sheer  horror  few  stories  could  be  found  to  equal 
the  tale  of  Grettir's  moonlight  wrestling  with  the  ghost 
at  the  lonely  farm,  or  the  murderous  "  walkings"  of  the 
vampire  Thorolf  the  Lame. 
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VII 

"  Earl  Eric  on  his  warship  Ironbeak." 

The  vessel  which  carried  the  Earl  at  Svold  is  described 
as  a  "  bardi,"  of  large  size  and  used  by  him  previously 
on  Viking  raids.  In  the  description  of  the  ship  a  "  beard  " 
of  iron  is  spoken  of  and  this  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
iron  bars  or  sheathing  covering  the  bow  down  to  the 
water  line.  Such  a  device  naturally  suggests  ramming 
tactics  and  on  one  of  the  earliest  vessels  that  have  been 
unearthed,  the  Nydam  ship  dating  from  about  the  third 
centun*',  there  are  remains  of  a  projecting  spur  at  either 
end  of  the  keel,  which  if  sufficiently  extended  beyond  the 
bow  would  form  an  eft'ective  ram.  It  has  been  suggested 
too  that  this  vessel  might  form  a  link  with  those  remark- 
able craft  which  figure  in  the  earh'  rock  drawings  of  Scandin- 
avia, the  ram  being  derived  from  the  curious  arrangement 
of  double  keel  and  upcurved  bows.  These  drawings  are 
however  too  crude  and  remote  to  allovv^  any  certainty 
of  whether  they  refer  to  real  or  to  more  symbolic  craft,  and 
certainly  no  ram  or  projection  has  been  found  on  vessels 
later  than  the  Xydam  ship,  while  during  the  Saga  period 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  the  tactics  of  ramming 
below  water  were  ever  employed — such  a  wholesale 
method  of  destroying  a  ship's  crew  being  perhaps  contrary 
to  ideas  of  fair  fighting  and  personal  skill.  It  is  therefore 
likely  that  the  ironwork  on  the  bardi  was  intended  'to 
strengthen  the  bow  so  that  it  could  be  driven  against  the 
side  of  an  opposing  ship,  destroying  the  bulwark  and 
projecting  inboard  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  crew  to 
command  and  board  the  decks.  According  to  the  large 
Olaf  Tryggvason  Saga,  the  Louc;  Serpent  when  taken  over 
by  the  Earl's  men  after  the  battle  was  with  difficulty 
brought  into  Wick,  for  she  hsted  over  and  would  not 
answer  her  helm.     Unless  this  is  a  romantic  addition  of 
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a  late  chronicler,  it  must  be  accepted  that  the  ship  was 
badly  damaged  in  the  battle  and  the  most  likely  cause 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  assumption  that  a  part  of  the 
Earl's  tactics  was  to  drive  Ironbeak,  itself  a  large  ship, 
time  after  time  against  the  side  of  the  Long  Serpent, 
destroying  the  bulwark  and  no  doubt  damaging  the  side 
and  frame  of  the  vessel  considerably. 


VIII 

"  And  men  in  Berserk  rage  leaped  from  the  ship 
To  strike  close-handed  at  the  nearing  foes." 

King  Olaf's  poet  Hallfred  is  apparently  responsible  for 
the  suggestion  that  the  failure  of  the  defence  on  the  Long 
Serpent  was  chiefly  due  to  some  such  disobeying  of  orders. 
Whether  or  not  v  e  accept  the  somewhat  extravagant 
accounts  of  battle-rage  to  which  warriors,  and  especially 
the  professional  champions,  Berserks  and  Vikings,  were 
liable,  it  is  not  difficult  in  this  instance  to  understand  the 
effect  produced  on  the  closely-packed  defenders  of  the 
Long  Serpent,  as  they  lay  for  a  long  time  exposed  to  the 
concentrated  fire  of  arrows  and  spears  from  a  great  fleet 
all  around  them,  and  to  which  they  could  not  make 
effective  reply.  Ironbeak  alone  had  been  brought  up 
alongside  and  there  the  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  but  the 
other  ships  lay  just  out  of  reach  and  some  of  King  Olaf's 
men,  driven  frantic  by  the  missiles,  tried  to  leap  from  the 
bulwarks  onto  the  nearer  ships,  but  failing  to  reach 
them  perished  in  the  sea,  being  dragged  down  by  their 
mail  and  weapons.  The  Heitnskringla  at  this  point 
gi^•es  a  vivid  idea  of  the  fury  of  the  struggle.  "  There 
was  both  hand-to-hand  work,  thrusting  of  spears  and 
hurling  of  anything  that  might  make  a  weapon,  while 
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some  shot  with  the  bow  and  some  cast  with  the  hand. 
But  so  fast  were  the  weapons  falUng  upon  the  Serpe^it 
that  scarce  might  any  shield  them,  so  thick  flew  spears 
and  arrows  ;  for  the  warships  lay  on  the  Serpent  all 
round  about." 

The  more  personal  verses  of  Hallfred  are  touched  with 
a  tragic  regret  for  this  fatal  enthusiasm,  at  a  time  when 
a  steady  and  enduring  defence  might  v.'ell  have  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  battle. 

"  The  nieu  who  hewed  the  ring-mail 
Sank  from  the  Serpent  wounded 
Amid  tormenting  arrows, 
Nor  heeded  life  to  guard  it ; 
Full  needful  was  the  Serpent 
Of  those  who  thus  did  perish, 
Though  still  our  famous  leader 
Stands  high  amid  the  war-crew." 

The  author  of  the  Reksiefia  is  responsible  for  the 
additional  details  we  have  regarding  the  capture  of  the 
ship  and  the  device  of  piling  beams  (presumably  ships' 
spars  and  oars)  both  against  the  side  of  the  Long  Serpent 
to  make  a  gangway  by  which  the  boarders  could  mount 
and  also  upon  the  deck  itself  to  make  the  ship  heel  over 
and  disorganize  the  defenders.  The  bulwarks  of  the 
Long  Serpent  were  altogether  higher  than  those  of  the 
opposing  ships,  and  although  the  missiles  told  heavily 
at  first  on  the  crowded  defenders,  a  considerable  part  of 
them  were  always  sheltered,  and  there  could  be  little 
chance  of  the  enemy  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  ship  as 
long  as  these  men  were  still  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
repulse  any  boarders  who  appeared.  The  heeling  over 
of  the  ship  had  also  the  effect  of  exposing  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaining  defenders,  especially  amidships 
where  the  bulwarks  were  lowest,  and  when,  owing  to  the 
timbers  blocking  the  decks,  those  defenders  were  unable 
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to  combine  and  meet  the  boarders  as  before,  Earl  Eric's 
men  at  last  succeeded  in  gaining  a  firm  hold  upon  the 
main  deck  of  the  ship.  The  fate  of  the  Lon^  Serpent 
was  then  decided,  for  with  this  deck  entirely  occupied  by 
the  enemy  the  whole  interior  of  the  ship  was  exposed  and 
it  became  only  a  matter  of  time,  despite  the  desperate 
rally  that  was  made,  to  drive  the  remainder  of  the  king's 
men  from  one  position  to  another,  and  so  at  last,  in  the 
grimly  significant  phrase  of  the  period,  "  to  clear  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stern." 


IX 

"  That  while  Thor's  image  stands  upon  his  ship 
Xauglit  will  prevail  against  the  Christian  cross." 

According  to  one  account  Earl  Eric  and  the  Allies  had 
at  this  point  beco'ue  much  disheartened  by  their  great 
losses  and  despaired  of  winning  the  Long  Serpent.  During 
the  battle  King  Olaf  had  noticed  that  an  image  of  Thor 
stood  upon  the  Earl's  ship,  and  had  been  heard  to 
declare  that  the  Long  Serpent  would  never  be  boarded 
while  the  heathen  god  remained  in  his  place.  The  Earl 
is  said  to  have  then  made  a  vow  that  he  would  be  baptized 
if  he  won  the  ship  and  to  have  replaced  the  figure  of  Thor 
b}'-  a  cross.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Thor  was  a 
removable  figure-head  on  the  stem  as  were  the  dragons, 
or  whether  it  was  some  image  on  the  ship  more  after  the 
medieval  custom  of  carrying  a  patron  saint.  King  Olaf 
would  probably  have  had  the  cross  both  upon  his  banner 
and  shield,  and  for  the  latter  might  possibly  have  been 
using  a  treasure  which  had  come  originally  from  Hugbert, 
Bishop  of  Canterbury — a  highly  ornamented  shield  bear- 
ing the  Crucifix. 
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X 

"  And  Kolbiom  w^th  a  shout  leaped  overside." 

Kolbiorn  the  Marshal  resembled  the  king  in  build, 
and  had  purposely  arrayed  himself  for  the  battle  in 
similar  gear  in  order  to  draw  off  some  of  the  attention 
which  the  conspicuous  figure  of  King  Olaf,  exposed 
fearlessly  as  was  his  custom,  would  be  certain  to  attract. 
\Mien  at  the  last  Kolbiorn  leaped  overboard  it  would  seem 
that  he  intended  to  divert  attention  and  so  allow  the 
king  a  better  chance  of  escape  by  the  only  means  which 
now  offered  any  chance  of  success.  However,  the  ships 
round  the  Long  Serpent  had  lowered  boats  to  intercept 
those  who  tried  to  escape,  and  by  them  Kolbiorn,  before 
he  sank  in  the  water,  was  seized  and  taken  before  Earl 
Eric  in  mistake  for  his  lord.  King  Olaf  himself  sank 
down  quickly  among  the  boats  before  they  could  lay 
hands  on  him.  When  Earl  Eric  saw  that  his  prisoner 
was  Kolbiorn  and  not  the  king,  he  gave  him  peace,  and 
a  handful  of  the  king's  men  who  were  still  alive  on  the 
Long  Serpent,  or  had  leaped  overboard,  were  also  spared, 
while  a  few  possibly  made  their  escape  by  swimming 
ashore. 


XI 

The  death  of  I\ing  Olaf  and  the  end  of  the  battle. 

When  the  news  of  Svold  began  to  be  carried  by  the 
victors  to  all  parts  of  the  North,  the  tragedy  of  King 
Olaf's  end  was  so  swift  and  so  unlocked  for  that  at  first 
it  was  hard  to  beheve  that  he  had  indeed  perished  for 
ever.  The  greatness  of  the  king,  the  strength  and  splen- 
dour of  that  fleet  with  which  he  had  sailed  from  Norway 
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stood  in  strange  contrast  to  the  suddenness  of  that  over- 
whelming defeat,  and  amid  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  battle  there  were  many  people  ready  to  accept  the 
more  hopeful  story  which  told  how  the  king,  when  he  sank 
into  the  sea,  had  thrown  off  his  mail  under  water,  dived 
clear  of  the  warships  and  swum  to  a  Wendish  vessel  by 
whose  help  he  had  escaped  and  passed  into  southern  lands. 
With  the  object  no  doubt  of  adding  additional  glorj'- 
both  earthly  and  unearthly  to  the  name  of  the  king,  the 
later  chroniclers  elaborated  this  theory  and  produced  a 
surprising  series  of  adventures  in  other  lands  through 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  passed,  as  well  as 
presenting  the  now  magnified  personality'  in  various 
dreams  and  visions  throughout  the  North.  But  of  all 
those  who  might  have  wished  to  learn  the  truth  concern- 
ing the  king's  fate,  no  one  was  more  hkely  to  seek  out  all 
that  was  to  be  known  than  his  devoted  poet  Hallfred,  and 
it  is  to  his  verges  that  we  turn  for  certaintv-.  The  story 
of  the  poet's  hfe  and  his  meeting  A\dth  the  king  is  itself  very 
typical  of  the  age.  An  Icelander  by  birth  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  first  a  trader  and  then  joined  Earl  Hakon, 
at  whose  court  he  served  as  poet  until  the  Earl's  death. 
Xot  long  after  occurred  the  meeting  with  King  Olaf  for 
whom  the  poet  seems  to  have  formed  a  deep  attachment 
as  was  often  the  case  in  the  peculiarly  intimate  and 
privileged  position  which  such  poets  held.  The  king 
was  walking  one  day  in  the  street  and  some  men  met  him. 
The  foremost  of  them  gave  greeting,  and  when  the  king 
asked  his  name  replied  that  it  was  Hallfred.  "  Art  thou 
the  scald  ?  "  said  the  king.  Hallfred  said  that  he  did 
know  how  to  make  verses.  Then  the  king  asked  if  he 
would  be  christened  and  become  his  man.  "  This  shall 
be  our  bargain,"  said  Hallfred.  "  I  will  be  christened  if 
thou,  king,  and  no  other  man  stand  godfather  for  me  ;  " 
the  king  said  he  was  wilUng  to  do  that  and  Hallfred  was 
baptized.      Then    the    king    asked,     "Wilt     thou    now 
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become  my  man  ?  "  Hallfred  answered  :  "  Formerly 
I  was  in  Earl  Hakon's  bodyguard,  and  now  I  will  not 
serve  thee  or  any  one  else  unless  I  have  the  promise  that 
I  shall  not  be  driven  from  thee  for  any  deed  that  I  may 
chance  to  do."  "  From  all  I  hear,"  said  the  king, 
"  thou  art  neither  so  prudent  nor  so  meek  but  it  seems 
likely  enough  thou  wilt  do  some  deed  I  can  never  put  up 
with."  "  Sla}''  me  then,"  quoth  Hallfred.  Then  said 
the  king  :  "  Troublous-Scald  is  thy  name  but  thou  shalt 
become  my  man  !  "  Hallfred  answered  ;  "  \Miat  wilt 
thou  give  me,  king,  as  a  name-gift  if  I  am  to  be  so 
called  ?  "  The  king  gave  him  a  sword  but  no  scabbard, 
and  said  that  he  should  make  a  verse  bringing  the  sword 
into  every  line.     Hallfred  sang : 

This  sword  alone  of  all  swords 
Has  made  me  now  sword-wealthy  ; 
Oh,  merry  now  the  sword  strokes 
When  warriors  ply  the  sword  edge! 
Nought  to  the  sword  were  lacking 
If  scabbard  hid  the  sword  blade. 
So  bright  and  bravely  coloured, 
Of  three  swords  I  am  worthy. 

The  king  gave  him  the  scabbard  but  said  that  "  sword  " 
was  not  in  every  line.  "  No,"  said  Hallfred,  "  but  there 
are  three  swords  in  one  line  !  "  "  Well,  that  is  so,"  said 
the  king. 

From  that  time  Hallfred  was  ^^-ith  the  king  as  court 
poet  and  was  employed  on  various  missions  which  he 
carried  out  with  somewhat  ruthless  thoroughness.  Of  a 
wild  and  impulsive  nature,  it  was  not  for  nothing  that 
he  was  called  the  Troublous-Scald,  and  it  required 
considerable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  king  to  effect 
more  than  a  nominal  acceptance  of  the  new  faith,  for  the 
poet  insisted  on  composing  elaborate  eulogies  on  the 
Viking  exploits  of  his  lord,  or  singing  the  old  behefs 
because,  as  he  claimed,   they  were  the  more    poetical. 

E 
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Previous  to  the  Wendland  expedition  which  led  up  to  the 
battle  of  Svold,  Hallfred  had  gone  to  Iceland  and  there 
became  involved  in  an  intrigue,  in  connexion  with  which 
he  was  about  to  fight  a  duel.  In  a  dream  he  saw  the 
king  who  told  him  not  to  fight  in  a  wrongful  cause  but  to 
go  and  meet  men  at  the  cross-roads  who  would  give  him 
tidings  that  would  be  more  to  him  than  the  quarrel.  It 
was  then  that  he  heard  the  news  of  that  terrible  battle 
which  was  spreading  slowly  over  the  North.  Hallfred 
was  "as  if  he  was  stunned  with  a  stone,"  and  having 
immediately  made  some  settlement  of  his  quarrel,  started 
for  Norway  to  learn  the  whole  story  of  the  battle  and 
compose  the  dirge  on  his  beloved  king.  As  we  read  the 
verses  we  can  see  the  pathetic  struggle  in  his  mind, 
wishing  to  believe  the  tales  which  told  that  the  king  was 
still  alive,  yet  feeling  at  heart  that  his  lord  had  indeed 
perished. 

I  know  not  one  or  other 
To  call  him  dead  or  living, 
Who  oft  had  glutted  ravens 
Where  warships  leap  the  sea-waves. 
Men  tell  me  either  story 
And  hold  that  it  is  truthful. 
But  certain  he  was  wounded 
And  tidings  of  him  fail  us. 

With  the  proud  spirit  of  the  Norseman  he  beheved 
that  it  was  not  the  king's  fate  to  come  ahve  out  of  so 
crushing  a  defeat,  or  to  survive  after  so  many  devoted 
foUov/ers  had  fallen  in  his  defence.  At  last  he  is  convinced 
that  all  the  rumours  concerning  the  king's  escape  are  false, 
and  through  the  bitterness  of  his  grief,  he  glories  in  the 
unequalled  splendour  of  that  brief  reign  and  the  fearless 
nobihty  of  the  end.  For  the  poet  himself  there  was  now 
little  pleasure  in  life ;  the  world,  as  ht  ^ays,  was  emptv*. 
and  after  planning  a  wild  scheme  to  be  avenged  on  Earl 
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Eric,  he  dies  tragically  on  board  ship  in  a  stormy  voyage 
back  to  Iceland. 

As  was  often  the  case  with  great  occurrences,  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Svold  had  been  in  a  measure  foretold 
in  the  prophecy  of  a  blind  seer  in  Hordaland  whom  the 
king  had  visited  in  disguise.  "  Norway,"  the  man  said, 
"  was  about  to  lose  its  four  best  possessions  all  at  once  "  ; 
and  when  questioned  as  to  vrhat  these  might  be  detailed 
them  as  King  Olaf,  Thyri  his  queen,  the  Long  Serpent 
and  Vigi  the  king's  famous  Irish  dog.  The  continuation 
however  which  tells  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
savours  somewhat  of  a  pathetic  fallacy,  but  has  probably 
a  foundation  of  truth.  King  Olaf  indeed  perished  in  the 
battle,  and  the  queen  who,  according  to  this  account, 
was  actually  in  the  cabin  of  the  Long  Serpent,  died  of 
grief  soon  afterwards  ;  the  Long  Serpent  when  manned 
by  Earl  Eric's  men  became  useless,  for  she  listed  over  and 
would  not  answer  her  helm  ;  and  the  dog  Vigi,  also  on 
board  the  Long  Serpent,  died  of  grief  on  being  told  that 
his  master  was  dead.  A  considerable  amount  of  false 
sentiment,  far  removed  from  the  true  spirit  of  the  Sagas, 
has  been  embodied  in  the  later  accounts  concerning  the 
king,  and  it  is  usually  not  difficult  to  separate  the 
probable  from  the  exaggerated  and  the  fantastic.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  remember  that  in  later  times  the  name 
of  King  Olaf,  who  had  brought  about  wide-spread,  if 
superficial  conversion  so  dramatically,  began  to  figure  in 
legend  as  one  of  the  chosen  persecutors  of  the  heathen 
whose  mission  it  had  been  to  spread  the  faith  regard- 
less of  any  harshness  or  suffering  involved.  To  this 
position,  perhaps,  might  be  attributed  some  of  the 
instances  of  pecuhar  cruelty  which  have  often  been 
considered  to  blacken  his  name  ;  such  as  the  ghastly 
torturing  of  Eyvind  and  the  gallant  Raud.  Not  only 
for  the  above  reason  are  these  improbable,  but  also  we 
may  be  certain  that  such  high-handed  cruelty  would  never 
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have  been  tolerated  without  protest  from  the  people, 
especially  as  it  was  only  a  few  years  since  they  had 
experienced  the  tyrann)-  of  Earl  Hakon  and  had  success- 
fully risen  against  it.  It  is  curious  that  despite  the 
certainly  greater  claims  of  Olaf  Tr^-ggvason,  the  position 
of  patron  saint  of  Norway  fell  to  the  later  Olaf  the  Holy, 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  due  merely  to  the  uncertainty 
which  existed  as  to  Olaf  Tryggvason's  end,  for  in  his  case 
no  body  was  left  to  serve  as  relics  or  burial  shrine  to  form 
a  place  cf  pilgrimage. 

There  is  perhaps  little  to  be  regretted,  and,  reading 
the  wild  story  of  that  life.  Christian  though  he  was,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  when  the  king  leaped  overboard 
from  his  great  warship  that  September  evening  900  years 
ago,  it  was  but  to  meet  a  death  such  as  at  heart  he  would 
himself  have  chos^-n. 

Some  nearly  literal  quotations  from 
the  translation  of  the  Heiynskringla 
by  ^lorris  and  Magnusson  have  been 
used  in  the  notes,  and  the  poem  also 
is  indebted  for  some  suggestions  in 
phrasing. 

The  debt  should  also  be  acknowledged 
to  that  storehouse  of  Northern  htera- 
ture — the  Corpus  Poeticum  Boreale, 
of  Virfusson  and  Powell. 
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